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GEOGRAPHY AND THE GREAT HUMAN DRAMAS* - 


WALLACE W. ATWOOD 
President of Clark University and Director of the 
Clark Graduate School of Geography 


If you travel with the geographers of today, you will find them 
interested primarily in the great human dramas that are going 
on in the different habitats on this earth. They look at these habitats 
as natural or geographic regions, and each region has its own char- 
acteristics or peculiarities. 

The conspicuous and obvious elements in a landscape provide 
the physical setting for the human drama that is in progress in that 
region. One habitat may be a lowland plain area, another a moun- 
tainous district. One may be in a well-watered portion of the earth 
and another in a semi-desert land. The scenes in the great human 
dramas taking place in these different areas will depend in large 
measure upon the geographic conditions in each stage setting. 


ScENES IN THE Human DRAMAS 


In some places the actors turn to farming. They cut the sod, 
plow deep furrows into the virgin soil, plant seeds, cultivate the 
fields, and in time harvest the crops. Homes must be erected, kitchen 
gardens planted, wells dug or drilled, barns and hen houses built, 
and small creameries equipped. The settlers soon establish villages, 


_ erect churches and schools, a town hall, and possibly other public 


buildings. 

In the grassland areas, with semi-arid climate, shepherds care 
for their flocks, and herdsmen guard their cattle. The pastoral 
people, as they seek the life-giving grass for their animals, become 
nomadic in their habits. They have no permanent homes but live in 
tents or in the open. Upon the animals, which they attend, their 
own lives and fortunes depend. They are an unschooled, un- 
churched, and in many cases an unwashed people. 


* Based upon an address made at the Institute of Inter-American Affairs at the 
University of Florida. 
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In most mountainous areas the actors turn to mining. In such 
habitats the human dramas that are being carried out are very 
different from those in the farmlands or pastures. First a pros- 
pector is seen scrambling over the mountain slopes. He picks up 
pieces of loose rock that happen to attract his attention. They are 
part of the float or talus material, on the mountainside, that has 
broken from ledges higher on the slopes. If he discovers a speci- 
men, rich in valuable minerals, he works his way higher and higher 
on the mountain searching for the ‘‘Mother Lode’’ or mineral 
vein from which his specimen fell. A mineral vein is located, a hole 
dug, fresh specimens are obtained, assays are made, a company is 
organized, and soon mining is begun. Others flock to this region. 
More mineral veins are discovered, crushing and concentrating 
mills are erected, a mining town is built, and with prosperity a 
lively frontier drama is enacted. 


WorLDWIDE Contracts 


In each ease, the actors are vitally concerned with the markets 
available for their products. The farmers may watch local markets 
for the sale of vegetables and fruits, but they must watch the world 
markets for the sale of surplus wheat and cotton. The nomadic 
people of the pasture lands are necessarily concerned with world 
markets where surplus supplies of wool, hides, skins, and meats 
are offered for sale. These actors, using the surface of the earth, 
are working elbow to elbow with people in other farmlands or in 
other pasture lands in distant parts of the earth. 

The mining men watch the movements in the great manufactur- 
- ing centers. They are concerned with what is going on in their 
home countries and in other nations of the world. They must gauge 
their activities so as not to produce too much or too little to meet 
the demands in the world markets. The call for the products from 
the mines and from the oil wells changes with periods of economic 
prosperity and economic depression. The demands change with 
periods of war and periods of peace. No man lives by himself in 
this world. Each one is vitally concerned in what other people are 
doing. 

INTERRELATIONS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


In this desire to understand the great human dramas the geog- 
rapher is not alone. The economists are interested in certain phases 
of the same study. They give special attention to methods of making 
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a living. The historians follow the events in human history. They 
think of their study of the past as furnishing a background for an 
understanding of the present. They often include the social, politi- 
eal, religious, and economic affairs in their study. They are study- 
ing the succession of great human dramas. The sociologists are 
particularly interested in home and community welfare problems. 
They must not neglect economic factors. They cannot understand 
present customs without a knowledge of history. They cannot in- 
terpret the life of a community, as a whole, without a knowledge of 
the environment. Each group of specialists is trying to understand 
and interpret the human dramas. There should be co-operation 
among them. 

Geography furnishes the foundation for this entire group of 
studies because each specialist is helpless without a knowledge of 
the environment. Location and environment are conditioning fac- 
tors in each human drama. Does it make no difference if the com- 
munity under study, or the human drama in progress, is located 
in a desert or in a tropical jungle? Does it make no difference 
whether the actors are on a mountain top or in a canyon, on an ice- 
berg or half way to the moon? 

The geographer first presents a knowledge of the physical set- 
ting where the drama is to be enacted. The land forms are of funda- 
mental importance. A knowledge of the soils, natural vegetation, 
rainfall, and the length of the growing season is also significant. 
Of very fundamental importance today is a knowledge of the re- 
sources beneath the soils. Has the region a supply of fuels in the 
ground? Has it the basic metals, such as iron, copper, lead, and zine, 
used in industries? Does it contain the necessary alloy minerals 
called for by modern industry? The amount and distribution of the 
fuels found in the ground and the amount of the metal ores avail- 
able are of primary importance to a nation today. A knowledge of 
such factors is in the field of economic geography. 

Geography serves also as a link between social studies and the 
physical sciences. It is based upon a knowledge of physics, chemis- 
try, meteorology, and geology. It draws also from the modern 
science of soils, pedology. It draws from the field of botany in order 
to understand the distribution of plant life on the earth and from 
the field of anthropology. Thus, geography gives to a regional 
study a scientific foundation. 

The human phase of the studies, whether carried on by the 
geographer, the economist, the sociologist, or the historian, is a 
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superstructure. This superstructure cannot be well built unless 
based upon a knowledge of the environment or stage setting. With- 
out that foundation the superstructure will crumble. No one will 
ever understand the problems of Japan without an intimate knowl- 
edge of the geography of the Far East. No one can possibly ap- 
preciate the problems of the Canadian people or of the Swiss people 
or of the Mexican people without first giving careful attention to 
the natural conditions in those various parts of the world. Those 
who attempt to carry out studies of the great human dramas on 
this earth without a knowledge of geography are doomed to disap- 
pointment. Geography should serve also as a co-ordinating agent. 
The geographer is trained to carry out regional studies and to tie 
together the findings of various specialists. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


During the last few decades, more and more people have become 
internationally minded. That is not strange, for the days of isola- 
tion have passed. The great barriers to travel and communication 
have been broken down. There is no difficulty in times of peace in 
crossing the oceans. The mountains, deserts, the tropical jungles; 
the wild beasts of the fields and the wild people no longer serve as 
barriers to travel. The factors of distance and time have virtually 
disappeared. 

With the development of trade among the peoples in the dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, the world has become an economic unit. 
The markets in one country are delicately adjusted to the supplies 
and demands for products in each of the other countries. Farms 
producing wheat in the Argentine are in direct competition with 
those producing wheat in the Dakotas and in the western plains of 
Canada. The wool purchased in Australia comes into direct compe- 
tition with the wool produced in the Argentine and in our western 
states. 

The uneven distribution of mineral wealth presents one of the 
most difficult of the international problems of today. Germany, for 
a long time, has found it necessary to import 60 per cent of the 
minerals used in that country. Its most critical needs are in iron, 
oil, and copper. Italy has but 20 per cent of the iron needed in its 
industries. It has but 8 per cent of the coal and 7 per cent of the oil 
needed. Japan has but 35 per cent of the iron and 27 per cent of 
the oil which it needs. The United States is the greatest owner, pro- 
ducer, user, and seller of minerals in this world. The British Com- 
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monwealth of Nations nearly equals in mineral wealth that of the 
United States. The two large English-speaking nations now own or 
control about three-fourths of the mineral resources of the earth. 
When we remember that mineral wealth is exhaustible and cannot 
be reproduced by man, we must admit the significance of those 
figures. Such facts present to the world a problem in the exchange 
of natural resources, and this problem must be solved if we are to 
have a lasting peace. 

It is foolish for any large and progressive nation to think that 
it can be self-sufficient. We in the United States could not today 
make a modern automobile or a modern battleship if we could not 
import certain metals. We depend upon workmen in other lands for 
our chromium, tin, nickle, manganese, rubber, coffee, silk, tea, cacao, 
bananas, and for a large part of our sugar. If it were necessary we 
could get along without some of these substances and we might, 
thru scientific skill, produce substitutes for others, but we could 
not provide adequately for certain of our modern industries and 
for national protection without importing some minerals from other 
countries. 

International problems are not limited to economic conditions. 
Ideas travel just as freely as do commodities. All of the various 
political ideas of the Old World are represented in this country. 
Moral, political, and educational isolation are impossible. We have 
among us agents of other governments subsidized to carry out, in 
this country, efforts to overthrow our form of government. We must 
remember that, in all of our geographic studies, the social and 
political environment is just as significant as the physical and eco- 
nomic setting. 

Whoever, as a specialist in one phase or another of the social 
studies, attempts to find a solution for the social and political prob- 
lems or of the economic problems should recognize their interna- 
tional relationship. I think he should recognize that geography 
serves best as the foundation upon which these studies can build 
a strong superstructure. 


GEOGRAPHY IN EpUCATION 


In the last analysis the solution of social and economic problems 
depends upon processes of education which, after all, are the most 
powerful of all influences. In the preservation of democracy we 
depend upon education. The spreading of ideas is an educational 
process. The preparation of the human spirit for devotion to cer- 
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tain ideals depends upon education. Without effective instruction 
in the fundamentals of democracy, that form of government will 
not last. 

If we would have lasting peace in the world, we must break 
down the barriers of ignorance and establish friendships and cor- 
dial relationships between the people of the different countries. We 
must develop in our people an intelligent as well as sympathetic 
understanding of the problems in other lands. We must understand 
the human dramas in progress in the various habitats on this earth. 
We hope the people in other countries will have just as sympa- 
thetic and just as intelligent an understanding of our problems. 
‘“As goes this throng of youth so in the years to come goes the na- 
tion.’’ Our future and the welfare of human beings on this earth 
depend upon education. There is plenty of land for all. There is 
an abundance of fuel and of mineral wealth in the ground. Our 
great problem is to learn how to live together and exchange the sur- 
plus products of different regions. 


CULTURAL VALUES 


Over and above the economic importance of a knowledge of 
geography, over and above the importance of geography in the 
study of world affairs, there is something which, to each individual, 
may be far more valuable. To one who sees in the long period of 
human affairs the silent but persistent influence of certain natural 
conditions there is a deep meaning. Something has come into his life 
that cannot be displaced. If, in viewing the heavens he sees sym- 
metry and in the return of the seasons and reappearance of the 
planets he recognizes a remarkable precision, if in the migration 
of the birds, the coming of the flowers, and the coloring of the au- 
tumnal leaves he finds something far superior to the works of man, 
what thoughts should come to him? 

To one who stands on the rim of the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado and sees before him not only the beauty in form and in color- 
ing but the story of millions of years recorded in the rocks, of 
mountain ranges that have come and gone, of the advances and re- 
treat of the sea, of profound changes in climate and of evolution 
in animal life, there should come a feeling of reverence and inspira- 
tion. How unfortunate is he who while standing there is bored to 
death! In viewing Crater Lake in Oregon, one may recognize in the 
walls of that great crater the record of volcanic outpourings alter- 
nating with records of glaciers that descended the slopes of that 
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mountain, and in the crater form see the evidence of collapse of the 
entire mountain top. Understanding these great works of nature 
stretches the imagination and enriches life. These are cultural 
values. 

Who can walk thru the great cathedral arches, among the Red- 
woods of California, knowing that these magnificent trees, 300 feet 
tall, have stood there in those same places for more than a thousand 
years, and not be thrilled? If one knew, while in the presence of 
these trees, that the redwood forests have marched, thru the ages, 
from the arctic regions to their present location, should he not be 
profoundly impressed ? 

I doubt whether an intelligent, practical knowledge of geog- 
raphy has nearly as much significance to us as an appreciation of 
the aesthetic and inspirational values which come from a study of 
the landscape. 

We have long passed the stage of sailor geography when the 
bounding of states and the naming of capitals received the chief 
attention. We may have forgotten how to define an isthmus or a 
strait, a peninsula or an island, but we have gone far beyond our 
ancestors in developing a study which is fundamental in the inter- 
pretation of the great human dramas in progress on this earth, in 
the understanding of international problems, and in the enrichment 
of life. 
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SOME REMARKS ON RURAL FRENCH CANADA 


CLARENCE B. ODELL 
University of Missouri 


Rural French Canada presents interesting landscapes for the 
average American tourist desiring a diversion from congested 
metropolitan areas. Quebec maintains the charm of rural Nor- 
mandy thruout its countryside landscapes. To visit these rural 
French areas, in many ways unchanged for two and a half cen- 
turies of British rule, appeals to many American tourists. The 
interesting landscapes plus the hospitable French Canadians yield 
an area of physical and cultural interest. 


FRENCH CANADIAN VILLAGES 


The major development of French Canada has been on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence. This is evidenced by the presence of 
larger cities and 
towns. south 
shore roads seem 
much less commer- 
cialized for tourists. 
Fewer English signs 
and advertisements 
are seen and a truly 
rural French village 
landscape predom- 
inates (Fig. 1). Such 
things as the local 
bakery wagon with 


its long, unwrapped 

Fig. 1. Main street in Pierville, Quebec, a French ee 8) ted td : 
Canadian village. Few English signs are seen in the lar cruste oaves 
small rural villages of the province. of home-made bread 


are seen in each vil- 
lage. The local butcher boy in his white apron and with his bas- 
ket goes from house to house on a bicycle or drives a small cart 
and horse. Bicycle transportation is of great importance in and 


* All pictures except as noted under each picture were taken by the author during 
the summer of 1937. Recognition is given to the following for assistance in providing 
materials and the additional pictures: Mr. F. D. Baril, Director General of Tourism. 
Province of Quebec Tourist Bureau; Dr. Emile Vailloncourt, Convention Manager, 
Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau. Statistics used are from Statistical Yearbook 
of Quebec, 1937. 
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out of the villages. An absence of the old Model T seen in rural 
districts of the United States is decidedly noticeable. 

The most important urban area between Quebec and Montreal 
is Trois Riviéres or Three Rivers. It is one of the most historic 
cities of North America. It is called the paper making metropolis 
of the world and has the only school of paper making in the country. 
The prevailing atmosphere of Three Rivers as well as its popula- 
tion is essentially French Canadian. Such plants as the world’s 
largest newsprint mill, as well as two others nearby, add to the in- 
dustrial importance of this little city as a part in the life of French 
Canada. 

Yamachiche on the north shore is a religious center and the 
center of a prosperous farming community. It is the site of the 
great trans-Atlantic receiving station of the Marconi company. The 
town dates back to 1702 and still contains some very old yet well 
preserved buildings. The characteristic division of farms by the 
father to give to the sons, and the growth of the village finds some 
farm houses today in villages and almost pushed out of the way 
by new highways. In some eases, however, the houses may be well 
located for a new use. In Yamachiche, one old farm mansion now 
goes under the name of the ‘‘ American Tourist Home,’’ a place to 
eat and sleep. Only the old gentleman landlord speaks English, but 
the hospitality is such that you feel that you have been entertained 
in a truly French Canadian atmosphere. 

A trip from Montreal to Quebee along the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence formerly entailed the crossing of three tributary 
rivers. Today, however, these crossings are made over new bridges 
opened in 1932. These bridges are not toll free, however, but cer- 
tainly are better than the old method of slow ferry. One is glad to 
reach in his pocket for a quarter every time he sees a bridge loom- 
ing up in the distance as he travels down the highway. 

Nicolet, situated on the banks of the Nicolet River near the 
north end of Lake St. Pierre, a widening in the St. Lawrence, has 
one of the finest cathedral churches in the Province of Quebec. 
The twin church spires present a rather typical landscape view 
of Catholic towns of French Canada reminding the traveler that 
the church is indeed a factor in the lives of these people. 


Rurau LANpscAPE oF FRENCH CANADA 


In 1871 the rural population of the province amounted to 80 
per cent of the whole, whereas in 1931 it reached only 36.9 per cent 
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(Table I). In actual number of persons the rural population had a 
slight increase of a few thousand. For that reason it would seem 
that the general appearance of rural French Canada remains rela- 
tively unchanged. 'The landscape maintains from year to year its 


Taste I 
URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION 
Percentage 
Years Total Urban Rural 
19.5 80.5 
1881 1,359,027 228 77.1 
1891 1,488,535 33.5 66.4 
1901 1,648,898 39.7 60.3 
1911 2,055,776 48.2 518 
1921 2,360,665 56.0 440 
1931 2,874,255 63.1 36.9 


Source: Statistical Yearbook of Quebec, 1937. 


greenness of color, its highly cultivated yet fertile soils, its regu- 
larity in fenced off long narrow fields of pasture land and hay crops 
lying perpendicular to the river (Fig. 2). Small whitewashed hay 
sheds dot these fields. Above all the small farmsteads seem to be 
nestled into a landscape picture quite characteristic of this highly 
developed dairying region. Small dwellings and long sheds provide 
protection for family and livestock during cold winters. Farm- 


Fig. 2. Long narrow fields fenced at right angles to river and highway. These pas- 
tures give the greenness to the French Canadian rural landscape. This view was taken 
near Berthier on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River. (Photograph by Geo. J. 
Miller.) 
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steads are rather closely spaced along the roads that wind along 
parallel with the St. Lawrence. 
House construction is indeed suitable for protection from cli- 


Fig. 3. Ox cart in rural Quebec. In and out of the rural French villages this provin- 
cial means of transportation may often be seen. (Courtesy Province of Quebec Tourist 
Bureau.) 


matic conditions. Hand hewn log construction makes up a shell 
to be covered with brick. Provision is made for double windows 
and doors for further protection from the zero cold of the long 


Fig. 4. Two thatched barns of rural Quebec. Many of these may be seen on the 
Montreal-Quebec highway. The whitewashing of these barns is quite typical. (Courtesy 
of Province of Quebec Tourist Bureau.) 
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winter months. Houses are often made of native stone cleared 
from the farmlands and hewn into shape. These rough stone walls 
will invariably be whitewashed and capped with high pitched roofs 
severely angled to shed the snow. 


Province 
Québec! 


Fig. 5. Map of Montreal and vicinity. The city at the head of ocean navigation is 
located on an island. The Lachine Rapids are at a bend in the St. Lawrence River. 
The Lachine Canal located on the Island of Montreal provides a channel around the 
rapids for lake and river boats. Courtesy Montreal Tourist and Convention Bureau. 
The canal and rapids were added and some retouching was done on the original photo- 
graph. 


Archaic well sweeps are often seen and are still in use in many 
peasant farmyards. A few windmills are still seen. Hooked rugs 
and hand made rag carpets are still made in the homes. Many of 
these rugs are the result of a winter’s work and are hung out on 
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lines each day during the summer tourist season to attract a little 
added income. In one case it was noted that a young French house- 
wife had collected rugs from all of her neighbors in the community 
and she, living on the main highway, had a chance to display and 
sell for a 20 per cent commission. This is perhaps another example 
of a cooperative form of business common to the Province of 
Quebec—a thing which has been very successful in the cooperative 
Agricultural Association and in the Fisherman’s Cooperative So- 
cieties. 
‘TRANSPORTATION 


Omitting some handicaps, the St. Lawrence River provides one 
of the world’s best transportation routes. The handicap of a swift 
current is overcome by a system of canals and locks paralleling 
the St. Lawrence. Two of the eight canals on the St. Lawrence are 
in the Province of Quebec. In the Island of Montreal the Lachine 
canal, begun in 1700 by French settlers, was opened to navigation 
in 1824 and completed in 1901 (Fig. 5). It is 8.74 miles long, 45 
feet wide, and 14 feet deep. The canal enables boats to avoid the 
Lachine rapids of the main river. The total number of vessels using 


the St. Lawrence canals in 1936 was 19,460. Statistics show that 


there has been a decline since 1918 in the number of United States 
vessels by 73 per cent, whereas an increase in the number of 
Canadian vessels amounted to 76 per cent. The total freight car- 
ried has shown an increase during the same period of 174 per cent. 
Most of this increase is for freight from Canada. 

The handicap of ice blocked rivers is met to a certain extent 
by the presence of large grain storage elevators thruout the St. 
Lawrence Valley. An emphasis is thus placed on the importance 
of this area as a grain exporting region for grain grown in the 
prairie provinces of Canada. These storage elevators are not neces- 
sarily in the cities altho many are found in Three Rivers and 
Montreal. During the shipping season grain may even be loaded 
into the holds of passenger vessels. 

In general there are two sides of the life in the St. Lawrence 
Valley. First, the rural French settlements and farmsteads are 
quite provincial and closely tied to local affairs, and second, the 
urban areas are associated with activities giving contacts with the 
outside world. Shipping and industrial activities portray this side 
of French Canada. 
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SurvEY oF PRODUCTION 


In conclusion, what is the importance of French Canada, first, 
to Canada; and second, to the United States? 

Quebec as a province ranks second in Canada for production of 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, trapping, mining and manufac- 
turies. This production in 1935 amounted to over two and a third 
billion dollars for Canada, 25 per cent of which originated in the 
Province of Quebec. Within Quebec we find that manufactures 
contributed 46 per cent, agriculture 18 per cent and forests 14 per 
cent. 

In 1937 Quebec received 30 per cent of all of Canada’s imports 
and sent out 40 per cent of the Canadian exports. 

In 1937 Quebec received an estimated 77 million dollars from 
the tourist traffic within the province. This was an increase from 
16 million in 1924. This 77 million dollars represents 11 per cent 
of the retail sales by 34,286 retail stores of the province. 

The influx of American tourists into the Province of Quebec 
has been in response to increasingly favorable conditions. Good 
roads reaching to many sections of the province and good scenery 
with satisfactory climatic conditions, coupled with the elements of 
historic interest, are factors now being sold by well organized tour- 
ist bureaus. In addition there is the possibliity of becoming ac- 
quainted with an interesting group of people with customs and a 
background similar to 17th century France. There is even the 
chance to ride in one of their unique dog carts. Forests being re- 
planted, glaciated areas bare of soil, the world’s most important 
nickel mine and the large smelting establishment at Sudbury all 
add to the many things to see in this part of North America. 

Perhaps the greatest single advertising factor of French Canada 
has been the great popularity of five now very famous French 
Canadians. The Dionne quintuplets attract between 20 and 25 mil- 
lion dollars of United States tourist money every year. Altho 
the Dionne home is in Ontario and not in Quebec, nor is it even in 
the St. Lawrence Valley, there is a decided drawing power to all 
parts of French Canada by these five charming French Canadian 
girls. No doubt they will continue to inspire an interest in the life, 
habits, and customs of rural French Canada, and a continued im- 
portance of Montreal, Quebec, and other St. Lawrence cities in 
tending to draw people to this truly picturesque part of North 
America. Just how long it will be before the American tourist cot- 
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tages and cabins, and hot dog stands will mar the landscape views 


~ we do not know. Today French Canada is still a place where one 


can get impressions of a region quite provincial in character. 

Le Canada Frangais presents cultural, religious, and political 
backgrounds superimposed upon a naturally attractive valley re- 
gion with favorable climate, soils, and topography—a combination 
of factors which truly promises greater attraction for the American 
tourist. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR WATER RESOURCES AS A 
CAUSE OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 


H. O. LATHROP 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Previous articles in this series have dealt with the competition 
of nations for minerals and land as contributory causes of the 
European War. This third discussion deals with the struggle for 
waters, both inland and oceanic, as a cause of the present war. 


INLAND WATERS 


Inland waters have been a less potent cause of war than oceanic 
waters, altho they have entered in an important way into interna- 
tional disputes and into the formulation of peace treaties. Follow- 
ing the World War the more important navigable streams of west- 
ern Europe, such as the Rhine, Elbe, Vistula, and the Danube, were 
internationalized. This was done in order that all nations fronting 
upon these rivers might have unrestricted use of their navigable 
waters and secure an outlet thru them to the sea. This provision 
was especially important to those nations in the heart of Europe 
without ocean frontage. 

Germany’s most important commercial river is the Rhine. It 
is one of the ironies of the nationalistic system of Europe that both 
the source and the mouth of the river are controlled by other na- 
tions. Germany has long felt handicapped by this situation and 
built the Ems Canal to divert the traffic from the Ruhr region 
northward to Emden, a German port. The project met with little 
success, however, and most of the traffic originating on the Rhine 
or moving into that region from the North Sea continues to pass 
thru Holland and Belgium. 
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OcEAN FRONTAGE 


The importance of ocean frontage to a nation can not be over- 
emphasized. No powerful nation in the world today is without 
access to the sea. A window upon the ocean makes accessible the 
markets of the world and gives the possibility of colonial ownership 
and development with the questionable features previously noted. 
It is a remarkable fact that in less than 500 years the institutions 
of western Europe have spread over the world. This is in large 
measure due to the energetic and progressive peoples who have oec- 
cupied these lands; but it is also partially a result of the fact that 
all these nations had an ocean frontage which led them to the sea 
and to world commerce and world conquest, and thus to worldwide 
contacts and interests. From this ocean frontage with its excellent 
harbors and invitation to sea-faring life, their sailors found their 
way to the far reaches of the earth. No other progressive peoples of 
the world have such combined advantages of harbors, fisheries, 
accessibility to other lands, and the open sea as have the peoples 
of western Europe. 

Following the World War the peace treaty of Versailles did a 
very unusual thing. In order to give Poland an outlet to the sea the 
Polish Corridor was formed dividing East Prussia from the rest of 
Germany. It is true that Poles make up a large element of the 
population which gave some basis for adding the area to Poland, 
but the main consideration appears to have been to give Poland an 
ocean frontage. A similar arrangement as a result of a war between 
the United States and Canada would give to a victorious Canada 
a corridor along the Mohawk-Hudson depression separating New 
England from the rest of the country and making New York an 
international port. We would hardly look upon such a scheme with 
approval, yet the Polish Corridor presents a somewhat analogous 
situation. Germany was forced to sign the treaty but has always 
stated that it is an impossible boundary, and that sooner or later 
it would be changed. It was partially to secure this change that 
Hitler moved into Poland. In fact, this was the pointed question 
which led to the invasion. No attempt is made here to excuse the 
German invasion of Poland, but rather to point out that the basis 
for that invasion was laid in the Treaty of Versailles in an attempt 
to give Poland ocean frontage. 7 


Russia AND WARM WATER 


The situation of Russia is another interesting case in point. 
That nation with eight and one-half million square miles of terri- 
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tory is without a first class open port on warm water. It is a re- 
markable circumstance that such an area of land larger than North 
America has no good warm water port easily accessible from the 
interior. Since the time of Peter the Great, Russia has struggled 
to secure a satisfactory outlet to warm water. The Dardanelles has 
been one of its continued objectives, but it has been successfully 
frustrated by other nations from obtaining it. Leningrad and the 
Gulf of Finland give access to the Baltic which is frozen several 
months of the year, and whose outlet is controlled by other na- 
tions. Russia has been severely criticized for the recent absorption 
of the small Baltic nations, and the war with Finland was partially 
a result of its program to secure more ocean frontage. The world 
stands shocked at the overrunning of these small nations by a great 
and powerful nation like Russia. It remains true, however, that the 
Baltie ports are largely the outlet of much of Russia’s territory. 
In fact it is in large measure Russia’s hinterland that makes such 
ports as Riga, Libau, Revel, and other East Baltic ports prosperous. 
One can see why Russia would desire to secure the ports which 
serve as an outlet for its territory. 

Russia has built a railroad from Leningrad thru the forests, 
marshes, and Arctic wastes to the Murmansk Coast. Due to the 
warm Gulf Stream Drift this coast is not frozen and permits ship- 
ment of products thruout the year. It is a very roundabout route, 
however, as most of Russia’s surplus flax, timber, and grain are 
produced hundreds or even a thousand miles to the south. 

Russia expanded eastward to warm water at Port Arthur op- 
posite Japan. The Russo-Japanese War of 1905 brought an end 
to this expansion. Russia also threatens to expand southward to 
the Indian Ocean or the Persian Gulf into Iran, Afghanistan, or ° 
India. As long as Russia does not have an open water port and 
is denied this highly essential goal to the successful development 
of a nation, the world may expect continued agitation and unsettle- 
ment in the ownership and control of those areas that bar the Rus- 
sian hinterland from its natural sea outlet. 


Britain 


The significance of the ocean and surrounding water to Britain 
is so evident as scarcely to need discussion. The British democracy 
is in large measure an outgrowth of an insular land protected from 
outside invasion by the sea. The whole attitude of life in Britain 
is bound up with the sea and the traditions of the sea. Britain’s very 
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life depends upon keeping the sea lanes open. That is the primary 
consideration of its foreign policy. 
The British attitude of mind is well expressed by Kipling’s 
poem addressed to the Big Steamers. 
“Oh, where are you going to, all you Big Steamers, 
With England’s own coal, up and down the salt seas?” 


“We are going to fetch you your bread and your butter, 
Your beef, pork, and mutton, eggs, apples, and cheese.” 


“And where will you fetch it from, all you Big Steamers, 
And where shall I write you when you are away?” 

“We fetch it from Melbourne, Quebec, and Vancouver, 
Address us at Hobart, Hong-Kong, and Bombay.” 


“For the bread that you eat and the biscuits you nibble, 
The sweets that you suck and the joints that you carve, 
They are brought to you daily by all us Big Steamers, 
And if any one hinders our coming you'll starve!” 


These are only a few illustrations of the importance of the 
sea and the way in which the control of outlets to the sea forms an 
important cause of modern war. Such illustrations can be multi- 
plied almost without number. Only by giving a nation a window 
upon the sea or by guaranteeing to it an outlet in both peace or war 
can there be hope for a peaceful solution of this question. 


Economic SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


In concluding this brief statement a word should be said con- 
cerning the commonly discussed theory of national economic self- 
sufficiency. There is no such thing in this day. Such national eco- 
nomic independence must be based upon the control of natural 
resources. No nation in this modern world is self-sufficient and it is 
fortunate that this is true. The United States and Russia come near- 
est to meeting this standard. Notwithstanding the richness of our 
country and the variety of its products and resources, one study 
suggests that there are seventeen important items which we do 
not produce in sufficient quantities to meet our needs, and that ten 
of these may be regarded as essential. In case of war the list is 


likely to expand greatly. It has been argued that we could use sub- 


stitutes if necessary. That may be true in some measure, but it 
would be at great inconvenience and expense and would be impos- 
sible in some cases. Economic self-sufficiency of nations is unde- 
sirable even if possible. All nations ¢an not attain that position and 
why should any nation desire it? The way to peace lies rather in 
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the economic interdependence of nations. That means the free inter- 
change of commodities from those parts of the world possessing 
certain resources to those in need of them. It means the breaking 
down of tariff barriers and the guaranteeing of the unrestricted 
movement in either peace or war of resources and the products 
derived from them. It is only by some such a program that we can 
expect peace in the struggle for these resources. 


In ConcLusion 


This discussion has set forth some of the things for which na- 
tions fight. Resources are given by nature and man can not create 
them. National and individual life alike depend upon them and 
upon their use. 

The outlook concerning the ownership and control of natural 
resources may appear gloomy. Doubtless complete freedom of 
interchange lies a long way in the future. It may be possible, how- 
ever, that overdeveloped nationalism may diminish in the years 
ahead of us, that tariff barriers may be lowered, and other artificial 
restrictions may be removed in order that all people may benefit 
from the natural resources of this earth. The alternative would 
seem to be the control of the earth’s essential resources by a few 
nations. Such control would be even less desirable than the present 
arrangement. 

When this war ends, the disposition of these natural resources 
will again be an issue. It will be one of the crucial problems. Re- 
gardless of present or new boundaries, minerals, soil, water, forests 
will be desired by all peoples. The demand for these resources will 
be a continuing problem confronting the world and a continual chal- 
lenge to the peoples of the world. May we hope that there will be 
some measure of justice in the division of these resources and a 
guarantee of free interchange of the products based upon them. 
Such a policy holds in it some assurance for a peaceful world. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF POST-WAR FINLAND 


RICHARD L. TUTHILL 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


It is doubtful whether any other nation of the world feels more 
sympathy for the Finnish people than do the great majority of the 
people of the United States. But up to the signing of the peace 
treaty with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on March 13, 
1940, the Finnish Government repeatedly stated that, while every- 
one’s sympathy was appreciated, active aid in men, munitions, and 
money was what was needed. Now that the peace treaty has been 
signed and Finland has lost more than it would have, had it yielded 
to the original Soviet demands, it may be asked why it did not get 
such aid. 

A reply to this query can be given only after several other 
questions are answered. First, what was the significance of the geo- 
graphical position of the Finnish democratic state prior to last 
fall? Second, why did Russia invade Finland? Third, why did Fin- 
land fight its war alone? Fourth, what did Finland lose and what 
did it gain by the war? 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


The term ‘‘democratic state’’ was placed in the first question 
because Finland is the only thoroly democratic state in northern 
Europe. It is surrounded by nations stronger than itself in man- 
power and in economic wealth, which possess different governmen- 
tal concepts. To the east, Finland has a common border with the 
great U.S.S.R. This is its longest border (about 700 miles) and that 
most heavily fortified, first by nature, in the form of lakes, swamps, 
and the severe climate north of Lake Ladoga, and second, by man- 
made fortresses (Mannerheim Line) across the Karelian Isthmus. 
By way of comparison the Soviet Union’s area is about 55 times 
that of Finland and its population is more than 44 times larger. The 
Russian Government is a so-called communist government but is 
actually a rigid dictatorship of the proletariat or working class. 
What is more, the communist government has been openly hostile to 
all democratic forms of government. Near Finland, but cut off from 
it by the Gulf of Finland, is little Esthonia which had been forced to 
sign economic and military agreements with Russia just previous 
to the Russo-Finnish War and in this way is dominated by an out- 
side control in most of its action. The same is true of Latvia, and 
to some extent Lithuania. 
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To the west, Finland has a common border with Sweden and 
Norway. These borders are unfortified and not as long (about 300 
miles with Sweden, and about 400 miles with Norway). The govern- 
ments of Sweden and Norway are constitutional monarchies. In 
many respects they are very democratic but certainly not in the 
same way nor to the same extent as the government of Finland. 
The two govern- 


owe 


been friendly and co- | 
operative with the we 
Finns. Taken to- 
gether Sweden and | | 
Norway are about 
twice the size of Fin- ‘ 
land and have about 4 7 
two and one-half | 
times as many peo- | 
ple. a 

To the south 


across the Baltic Sea 
lies the German 
Reich. The recent ad- 
dition of Poland and 
Danzig gives Ger- 
many an _ unbroken 
coast line on the Bal- 
tie and it controls the 
outlet to that sea by 
its great Kiel Canal. 
Germany’s 
ment is called a totai- 
itarian government 
and like the com- 
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munist government is hostile to the democratic concept of sov- 


ereignty. 


The remaining nation in this area is the constitutional monarchy 
of Denmark, a very small state about the size of southern New 
England (Mass. Conn., and R.I1.). 

This is a brief but fairly complete picture of Finland’ s location 
with respect to the other countries around it. 
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Reasons FoR INVASION 


It is highly probable that no one except Stalin and perhaps one 
or two men very close to him actually know the real and full reason 
for Russia’s invasion of Finland. Very few people believe either 
of the two reasons advanced by the communist government or its 
adherents, namely: that the Finns had fired across the border kill- 
ing Soviet soldiers and refused to make amends, or that the Finnish 
army invaded Russia and the war was Russia’s defense of its terri- 
tory. Many other reasons have been advanced by various persons 
and groups. An analysis of possibilities is not very profitable since 
it is not possible to give proofs at this time. It is worthwhile, how- 
ever, to note that there is little or nothing within the Finnish bord- 
ers that the Soviet Union needs. The Russian forests are much 
larger than those of Finland; the amount of arable land in Finland 
is small; much of Finnish territory has little or no present economic 
value; Russia does not need more territory, since it is now the 
largest nation of the world and has not yet developed what it has; 
Finland’s mineral and power resources are either negligible or 
small, the nickel mines of the far north being the most valuable, 
along with some whaterpower developments. So it seems that Fin- 
land itself could not be what Russia wanted. The natural environ- 
ment offers only one other possibility which has already been 
noted: that of location. Finland acts as a buffer between the Soviet 
Union and Seandinavia. Norway does have ports which open on to 
the Atlantic Ocean and world trade lanes. Russia on the other hand 
has no good access to the sea. It can be noted that Murmansk on the 
Arctic Ocean is not an ice-free port; that the outlet to the Black 
Sea (Dardanelles) is controlled by Turkey; that the outlet of the 
Baltic Sea is controlled by Germany (Kiel Canal); and that Vla- 
divostok on the Pacific Ocean is not only frozen over part of the 
year but is also blocked by the Japanese. It is apparent, then, that 
access to the ocean trade routes is as important and as much a 
problem to Josef Stalin as it was to Peter the Great. However, it 
must be restated that the true reason for the Russian invasion of 
Finland is not now known. 


Wuere Couup FINLAND Look ror AID? 


In theory, Finland should have been able to defend itself, but 
its small resources and population made this impossible. Conse- 
quently, Finland looked to its neighbors for support; but unfor- 
tunately, no help came. The Soviet Union was its enemy thru attack, 
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and had previously removed the chance of any possible aid from 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Germany had recently become a 
‘‘friend’’ of the Russians and could be counted on to remain neu- 
tral. Denmark had, several years before, renounced war as a na- 
tional policy and was almost totally unarmed. Sweden and Norway, 
altho thoroly in sympathy with the Finns and giving some aid se- 
cretly, were under strenuous pressure backed by the threat of inva- 
sion from Germany not to aid Finland openly on a large scale. This 
took care of all the neighbors. Finland, therefore, was forced to 
look outside for help. It turned to the great democratic states of 
France and the United States and to the constitutional monarchy 
of Great Britain. 

Here in the United States, we did for Finland what we thought 
we could. Our government loaned money but refused to let it be 
spent for munitions of any kind. Various relief agencies raised 
money but most of this was for relief articles of food, clothing and 
medical aid. The President did not recognize a state of war, so that 
commercial relationships could be continued. Members of the gov- 
ernment blasted at the Soviet Union. Expressions of public sym- 
pathy were sent. But these were not the things which Finland needed 
most, even tho it was grateful for them. However, our general 
foreign policy as well as our great distance from the war zone 
prohibited any other aid at that time. 

What of Great Britain and France—should they have helped 
Finland? These two countries had long been on record as sponsors 
of democracy and defenders of small defenseless states, but they 
were at war with Germany. The rest of the world expected them to 
aid the Finns but actually they did little, if any, more than did the 
United States. Much of the rest of the world condemned them for 
such lack of action. 

A more pertinent question, however, is: Could they have helped 
Finland? Look again at the geographical position of the Finns. 
What possible way could France and Great Britain deliver men 
and munitions to this war zone? (1) The Baltic Sea route could not 
be used because of the blockade and control by Germany. (2) The 
northern sea route was not feasible because of the rigorous climate, 
because of the Russian army in the Petsamo area, because Finland 
did not need aid at this point and because, if troops could have 
been landed here, their movement to the south was impossible since 
there are neither railways nor usable highways. (3) The only other 
way was the transit of equipped troops thru Norway and Sweden. 
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Permission for this, neither country was willing to grant because 
of German pressure and threats. However, this is exactly what 
France and Great Britain were expected to do. They were to force 
Norway and Sweden to let them thru, to break all laws of neutrality, 
to use force of arms, to involve Scandinavia in war, to do all of the 
undemocratic things which they accuse the German government of 
doing, and to violate the very reasons for which they claimed to be 
fighting Germany. According to statements by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Monsieur Daladier their respective countries had finally de- 
cided to give active aid even at this great cost to their ideals and 
their position in the eyes of the world. But the offer was made too 
late and Finland made no formal request for the aid. Therefore, 
the war ended in what seems to be a disastrous and perhaps tem- 
porary peace for Finland. 


Wuat Dip Frntanp Lose? 


By the treaty signed on March 13, Finland lost, first, the entire 
Karelian Isthmus and the entire western and northern shore of 
Lake Ladoga, including the cities of Viborg and Sortavala. This 
means the loss of the Mannerheim Line and the most important 
natural barrier (Lake Ladoga) between Finland and the Soviet 
Union, along with two important cities. (Viborg was the second 
most important Finnish city.) Second, an extensive piece of ‘‘terri- 
tory north of the cities of Maerkaejaervi and Kuohajoervi’’ was 
taken by Russia, which means the loss of land where the width of 
Finnish territory is the narrowest (often referred to as Finland’s 
‘‘wasp waist’’). Third, Finland was forced to grant territorial 
access for a projected railway (jointly built and owned) to connect 
Kandalaksha on the Leningrad-Murmansk railway with Kemi- 
jaervi the eastern terminus of an existing railway to the Gulf of 
Bothnia; this will create an east-west transportation route across 
the very area which the Soviet troops tried unsuccessfully to take 
during the war. Fourth, parts of the Rybachi and Sredni peninsulas 
in the far north on the Arctic Ocean, which would further protect 
Murmansk and serve as a base against Petsamo, were ceded to the 
Russians. Fifth, the right of ‘‘free transit’’ of goods thru the Pet- 
samo area to Norway (which means no control over and no duties 
on Russian goods going thru Finland to Norway by this route) had 
to be granted. Sixth, the Hango Peninsula and all islands in this 
area are to be Russian under a ‘‘lease for thirty years.’’ This area 
controls the gateway to the Gulf of Finland and is to be used as a 
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military base by Soviet troops. Lastly, a number of islands in the 
Gulf of Finland which could be used as potential bases for future 
fortification are given up. 


Wuat Dip Finuanp Get? 


The treaty meant to Finland an end to the short but bloody 
war which, it seems, it could not have possibly won in the long run. 
A non-aggression pledge was given by the Soviet Union to Finland 
similar to the one in force before the war started. Finally, the Finns 
are to receive the payment of 8,000,000 Finnish marks yearly for the 
lease on the Hango Peninsula. These seem to be the only things 
gained in the treaty. 

However, Finland did gain from the war the rank of highest 
esteem in the eyes of the people of the world for its courageous, 
tho futile fight in the face of overwhelming odds. It will surely 
receive great material help in its efforts at reconstruction and re- 
habilitation. 

CoNncLUSIONS 


From an economic point of view Finland’s losses were great 
but not devastating. Some cities, some farm and forested lands, 
investments in manufacturing enterprises, lines of communication 
and transportation and thousands of soldiers and civilians are 
gone; many of its cities were extensively damaged by bombs and 
it is saddled with a huge domestic and foreign debt. Finland will, 
however, slowly recover from these blows as other nations have in 
the past. But in the advent of future war its physical defense bar- 
riers are gone; it is as unprotected as Poland was and more vulner- 
able to attack than at the start of the late Russo-Finnish War. 

It should be noted that in the so-called disastrous defeat, Fin- 
land retains its independence, its nickel mines and recognition of its 
democratic form of government. These in reality are more funda- 
mental to its well-being than its losses and would seem to indicate 
a moral victory. 

It may be that a real benefit from the war will be a Scandinavian 
Entente or perhaps even a Scandinavian Federation or Union when 
the European War is over. This might conceivably be the first real 
step toward a European Federation. If so the gains from this small 
but bloody and explosive war would far outweigh the losses. 
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TEACHING AFRICA BY REGIONAL MAP-MAKING 


CATHERINE E. Cox 
Junior High School, Calumet, Minnesota 


Most countries and continents lend themselves readily to re- 
gional division. Boys and girls of junior high school age, with 
proper motivation and guidance, can distinguish and indicate on 
maps areas with broadly similar conditions and possessing conse- 
quent like activities. My seventh grade class, with supervision, de- 
veloped a fairly satisfactory regional division of Africa for geo- 
graphic purposes. 


THe 


Previously, these students became familiar with human use re- 
gions of South America. For example, they knew that the ‘‘Mon- 
taia’’ was a tropical rain forest area with a scanty population 
living by collecting forest products and primitive sustenance agri- 
culture. After a general survey of Africa, including topography, 
climate, vegetation, rocks and soils, minerals and water bodies, to- 
gether with manner of human life in various parts of the continent, 
each child received an outline map of Africa. Map work of any 
kind appeals very strongly to my classes, so from the beginning the 
approach was stimulating. 

Each student divided this outline map into regions having 
approximately like conditions of terrain, and utilization. This re- 
quired considerable thought and regional picture pattern develop- 
ment. Slides showing typical scenes in Africa aid such planning. 
As each map progressed it was interesting to find the individuals 
changing the boundaries of the regions often during the construc- 
tion of the map. At times, they were confused as to just where to 
end one region and begin the next. Another puzzler was what to do 
with small sections that really didn’t seem to belong to any distinct 
region such as the scattered highland regions of the Sudan and 
parts of the coast. When the regional maps were completed, each 
young geographer labeled his regions with what he thought appro- 
priate names, such as ‘‘North Central Desert,’’ ‘‘Tropical Rain 
Forest,’’ and ‘‘Rainy Southeast Lowland.’’ The results, tho grati- 
fying, varied widely with individual creativeness and understand- 
ing of the pupils. 

In turn, standing before his classmates, each child justified his 
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regional classification to the best of his ability. Considerable dis- 
cussion and debate followed. Some thought that terms suggested 
were too broad; others disagreed on regional boundaries, which led 
to further supplementary reading to establish disputed points. One 
discussion, in particular, was extremely worth while. The question 
in dispute was: ‘‘Should the Katanga Highlands constitute a 
separate region?’’ One of the students pointed out that our test 
for a natural region applied very well in this case. That is, the 
Katanga Highlands are a portion of a land mass thruout which the 
geographic conditions which govern activity are similar. He insisted 
that the natural resource here—a mineral, copper, determined the 
activity—mining, which was distinctly different than the activities 
of the surrounding regions. The class agreed and voted to include 
the highlands as a separate region. 

The teacher wrote all names of regions chosen by the class on 
the blackboard. The class, following suggestions, placed all names 
relating to the same general area in separate brackets, and from 
each group, the class chose the best possible combination of terms 
for the class regional name. In the case of some regions, more than 
one child contributed to the name. After all of the names on the 
blackboard had been evaluated carefully, the class formulated a 
new cooperative list, which they used as the basis for the construc- 
tion of a regional map reasonably satisfying to the entire group. 
The following list of regions was chosen by the students: 


Mediterranean Coast Tropical Rain Forest 

Atlas Mountains and Valleys Upland Lakes 

Nile Valley Katanga Highlands 

Sahara Veldt Grassland 

North Atlantic Semi-arid Coastal Plain Kalahari Desert 

Sudan Grassland Humid Southeast Lowland 

Guinea Coast South Atlantic Semi-arid Coastal Plain 
Ethiopian Highlands South African Tableland 


Central Indian Lowland 


The cooperative map was formed from a large outline map 
drawn on the blackboard by one of the members of the class. From 
the selected list of regional names, one child sketched the boundary 
for the northernmost region, Then successive adjacent regions were 
added until the entire continent was included in some area. Because 
each child had the opportunity to make some suggestion, he was 
reasonably satisfied with the class map. He then chose the region 
which appealed most strongly to him for an individual detailed 
paper. The following are a few paragraphs typical of this endeavor: 
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ReGionaL DescriIPTIONS AND ADAPTATIONS 


“The Sudan is called the land of the Blacks. It includes the land between the 
Sahara and Egypt on the north and the densely forested region on the south. This belt 
is a tropical grassland with about fifteen inches of rainfall annually. Some parts are 
visited by dust storms from the Sahara. There isn’t enough rain in some parts, so they 
have to irrigate to grow their crops. The chief exports include animal products, dates 
and cotton. Khartoum has fifty-three government schools, so education is improving. 
The Arab invasion brought Mohammedanism into the country.” 

“The Sahara is mostly a plateau. It is not entirely rainless, but there are some areas 
which receive no rain for a number of years. Sometimes it rains so hard that it cannot 
sink mto the ground; so heavy floods occur. The interior of the desert is one of the 
hottest areas on earth. The transportation on the Sahara is mostly camel, but there 
are some automobiles with caterpillar treads, which can crawl over the sands anywhere. 
There are many oases which grow dates, barley, wheat, garden vegetables, oranges, 
pomegranates, almonds, cotton, tobacco, and indigo.” 

“The Atlas Mountains form the southern loop of the Alpine System. The ranges 
gradually become lower as they slope toward the east. The rivers are short and swift, 
so they are used for waterpower. They have no way of getting back to the ocean so 
they form shallow lakes, called shots. The climate of this region is Mediterranean. In 
comparison with other parts of Africa, many people live here. The chief occupation, 
at present is agriculture, with Mediterranean crops leading, but this region has possibilities 
for manufacturing if the natural resource, water power, is developed.” 

“The Equatorial Rain Forest is a damp and very thickly forested region with so 
much undergrowth that paths have to be cut thru the vegetation in order to travel 
from place to place. Rainfall is heavy, and so with the decay of plants, very fertile soil 
is formed. The Pygmies make their living here by hunting and farming. They build 
their homes of brush and undergrowth. In the season of the least rain, the native 
farmers take their iron knives and cut down the small trees and shrubs that have grown 
in the clearings, and with sharp sticks dig holes to plant banana shoots, cassava, and 
sweet potato roots.” 


CoNCLUSIONS 


After the boys and girls read these regional papers before the 
class, each student made a notebook-size miniature of the black- 
board map and compared it with his original. Many admitted that 
the class map was superior. Since the boys and girls contributed in 
forming this cooperative map, and heard discussions on the regions 
selected, each part of the continent assumed unusual meaning to 
the individuals in the group. This method of study seemed to result 
in a greater understanding and appreciation of geographic rela- 
tionships in Africa than the discarded approaches formerly used. 
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A GLOSSARY GAME 


NOMA RILEY 
Northwest Junior High School, Kansas City, Kansas 


Children like to assemble and classify, and among the activities 
planned for this definite tendency toward ‘‘collecting and sorting”’ 
the following exercise is effective when carefully presented and 
thoughtfully executed. It is as simple as A B C, for it is merely 
an alphabet, a little glossary of the pupils’ own. 

A seventh grade class, after their study of Switzerland, as- 
sembled the following list of words from their textbooks, maps, 
reference material, and travel pamphlets. 


A. 
. Basel, Berne, Mt. Bre, Lake Brienz, Bernese Alps, brown Swiss, buffer state, bees 
. Lake Constance, Castle of Chillon, Calvin, cantons, confederation, communes, 


a 


Alp, Appenzell, Aar, Axenstrasse, avalanche, alpenstock, agriculture 


chalet, curling, chamois, chemicals, clocks, cheese, condensed milk 


. Davos, Déle, dairying, democracy 

. Engadine, Eiger, edelweiss, embroidery, electrical apparatus, education 

. Fribourg, French (language), Forest Cantons, funicular, foehn, franc, forestry 
. Geneva, Grisons, German (language), glaciers, guides 

. Herisau, Helvetia, hotels, hospices, health, hydroelectric, hockey 


Interlaken, Inn, Italian (language), International Labor Office, ibex, ice games 


. Jura, Jungfrau, Jorat, jewelry 
. Konstanz 
. Lausanne, Locarno, Lucerne, Limmat, League of Nations, literacy, lace, lakes, 


lake dwellings 


. Matterhorn, Montreux, Lake Maggiore, Monch, mountains, mountaineers, milk 


chocolate, machinery, music boxes 


. Neuchatel, Nyon, neutral 
. Olten, Ouchy, Obwalden, Oberland 
. Playground of Europe, Pennine Alps, Pestalozzi, peaks, passes, pastures 


. Rhine, Rhone, Red Cross, Romansch, Reuss, Rousseau, republic, railroads, ribbon 
. Schwyz, Simplon, St. Gothard, St. Moritz, St. Bernard, St. Gallen, Saanen, Schaff- 


hausen, Staubbach Falls, scenery, skiing, silk, sanatoria, shrines, snow, switch- 
backs 


Ticino (Tessin), Thurn, Theodule Pass, Lake Thun, Tell (Wm.), tourists, thrift, 
tunnels, textiles, toboganning 


. Unterwalden, Uri 
. Valais, Vaud, Vevey, valleys, visitors 
. Winterthur, Winkelried, watches, white coal, wood-carving, wintersports, water- 


falls, waterpower, watersheds 


. Yodeling 
. Zurich, Zug, Zwingli 


These suggestions from experience may be helpful in the use 
of the plan: 
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First, in order to know in advance the difficulties and possibili- 
ties, make a glossary yourself—a complete one, even tho you know 
some terms will be beyond the range of the class. (For example: 
quarrying and xerophytes. ) 

It is better to work out this exercise as a review lesson, after 
the completion of a unit, since it is primarily practice in recall, a 
summarizing, rather than a developing, problem-solving lesson. 

It is also better as a class exercise, especially at first, in order 
to develop judgment. A class too soon on its own on work of this 
sort is inclined to fill in at random, or even turn to the index and 
copy haphazardly. If developed in class there is opportunity to re- 
ject and discourage suggestion of any word whose importance and 
relation to the topic is not self evident or satisfactorily proved after 
challenge. (Some terms of the above glossary that appear too ob- 
vious were made pertinent by accompanying justifying comment.) 

Appoint a scribe (a good speller) to write on the board, or be 
scribe yourself. Go briskly thru the alphabet once, alphabetically, 
which will result in the easiest, most readily recalled terms. 

Next time skip around in the alphabet, each pupil in his turn 
giving whatever letter occurs to him. This round, too, goes easily, 
one peak, pass, river, city, language, ete., suggesting another. A 
contest between boys and girls livens up these first rounds. 

At this point, confronted by the blank or inadequately filled 
spaces the pupil feels the same challenge as the stamp collector 
before the empty spaces in his album, and will scan his map, reread 
his text and reference material in an effort to fill them satisfac- 
torily. It must be understood that some letters like C and S occur 
initially very frequently, while others such as Q and X are likely 
not to be found at all, and need not be. If, however, a bit of thought 
or research unearths an acceptable term for these difficult letters, 
so much the better for all concerned. 

With practice, when the rules of the game are well understood, 
glossary-making proves to be a quick, easy, interesting type of re- 
view. It encourages recall, and places a needed and sometimes neg- 
lected emphasis on vocabulary. There is a definite acknowledged 
relationship between words and ideas, and the train of thought set 
in motion by such words as Alp, buffer state, confederation, democ- 
racy, forestry, hydroelectric, literacy, League of Nations, neutral, 
Playground of Europe, Simplon, sanatoria, textiles, watches, will 
revive the problems encountered and discussed during a well-done 
unit of work. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE FOR THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL MEETING 


The following information may be of interest to those expecting 
to attend the National Council Meetings, December 27-31, at Louisi- 
ana State University, University, Louisiana. 

Those coming by train from Chicago, may take the Illinois 
Central Train, No. 1, The Creole, as follows: 


Leave Chicago: 9:00 a.m. 

Arrive Hammond: 7:15 a.m., the following day 

Leave Hammond: via Teche-Greyhound Bus: 8 :25 a.m. 
Arrive Baton Rouge: 9:45 a.m. 


From Baton Rouge take a bus to University. Buses run at fre- 
quent intervals, or you can take train No. 31 at Baton Rouge at 
1:50 p.m. and arrive at University at 1:55 p.m. Train No. 3, The 
Louisiana, offers this service: 


Leave Chicago: 6:05 p.m. 

Arrive Hammond: 6:00 p.m., the following day 

Leave Hammond: via Teche-Greyhound Bus: 6:25 p.m. 
Arrive Baton Rouge: 7:45 p.m. 


The presentation of your ticket to the Teche-Greyhound Bus 
Line agent at Hammond will be honored for bus fare to Baton 


Rouge. Round trip ticket from Chicago to Baton Rouge is $29.65 by ’ 


coach, and $41.20 by Pullman. Lower berth from Chicago to Ham- 
mond, Louisiana, is $6.30; upper berth is $4.80. 

Passengers from Ohio can make direct connections with Train 
No. 101, leaving Louisville at 12:01 p.m. daily and arriving at 
Hammond at 7:15 a.m. the following morning. A thru sleeping car 
routed via the Pennsylvania leaves New York at 7:30 p.m., and con- 
nects with various railways till it joins the Illinois Central and 
reaches Vicksburg at 7:30 a.m. the second morning. On leaving 
Vicksburg at 9:00 a.m., Baton Rouge is reached at 1:55 p.m. 

With these rail connections it is possible to make a visit to 
Natchez by the bus service between the rail points of Vicksburg 
and Baton Rouge. 

Both Dr. Chatterton and Dr. Russell suggest that Council mem- 
bers come prepared for rain, along with regular winter clothing. 

Those making plans for private dinners or reunions, may wish 
to avail themselves of the facilities of the Faculty Club which have 
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been graciously extended to the Council. The regular meals and 
banquets of the National Council and the Association of American 
Geographers will be served in Highland Hall. This Hall together 
with the ‘‘halls’’ where rooms will be available are in the ‘‘ Evan- 
geline Group”’ of dormitories. Registration will be in the dormi- 
tories and the fee for room and meals will be collected in advance 
at registration. Remember there is no extra charge for the services 
on the evening of December 26. 

One of the buildings which you will doubtless wish to explore is 
the Geology Building which contains several museums, two of which 
are of special interest: the Petroleum Engineering Museum and 
the Anthropological Museum. Most of the commercial map exhibits 
will probably be in the Geology Building which is about a hundred 
feet from the Physics Building where the meetings will be held. 

Dr. Chatterton writes that the first night of the field trip will be 
spent in the New Gordon Hotel, Lafayette. While in New Orleans 
the night will be spent in tourist homes near the center of the city. 
The securing of these rooms and the conducting of the tour of the 
city are being sponsored by Assistant Superintendent of Orleans 
Parish Schools, Lionel J. Bourgeois, and by the geography teachers 
of the city represented by the following committee: Hazel M. 
Fougerat, 960 Wilson Drive, New Orleans; Lucille Bryans, 4237 
South Johnston Street, New Orleans; Hermia Fernon, 4220 Frank- 
lin Avenue, New Orleans. 

Dr. Chatterton made a special trip to New Orleans to work with 
this committee in formulating plans for the day spent in New 
Orleans. He will also cover the entire field trip just previous to the 
Council Meeting, arranging details and engaging various persons 
to give interesting local side lights at the various areas visited. 

It is hoped that the information in the Notices of the Council 
Meeting as given in the September, October, and November 
JOURNALS will be helpful to you in planning your trip to the South. 
The local committees are doing all they can to make this coming 
Council Meeting a success and a distinctive pleasure. The Council 
officers and your friends are counting on seeing you there. By your 
coming you will get a glimpse of the agricultural, industrial, and 
social pattern of the delta, and an unusual opportunity of enjoying 
the hospitality which the South is so generously extending National 
Council members. 

Cora P. Suerren, President 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


It is the policy of the JourNAL to supply its readers information on geographical 
changes as rapidly as such data becomes reasonably authoritative. The two accompany- 
ing maps show what has happened to Rumania, up to the time of writing. A few months 
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1. The New Hungary; 2. The New Rumania; 3. Bound- 
ary of Rumania, June, 1940 


ago Rumania had an area of 114,000 square miles and a population of 19,750,000. As an 
outcome of the Vienna conference, Rumania ceded approximately 17,000 square miles, 
with a population of 2,750,000, to Hungary. The area includes most of the Hungarians 
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who were living in the former Rumania, but also includes many Rumanians. However, 
numerous Hungarian settlements are still in Rumania. Hungary now has an area of 
approximately 62,000 square miles and a population of 13,000,000, in round numbers. 
Territory has likewise been lost to US.S.R. and Bulgaria, and present Rumanian area 
is only 75,000 square miles with a population of 13,000,000 or abovt the same as Hungary. 


Dr. Georce F. Deasy has accepted an appointment as Jurior Geographer in the 
office of the Secretary of State and is now in Washington. Dur. + ~scent years he has 
been in the Department of Geography, University of Cincinna .d a frequent con- 
tributor to the JouRNAL. 

Georce R. JENKINS of the University of Wisconsin has taken over the work of 
the late Dr. Bratton at the University of Missouri. 


Recent news indicates that some of the new naval and air bases leased to United 
States by Great Britain have been located approximately. The locations are described 
as follows: 

1. Antigua site is on the north coast near Parham harbor 

2. Bahamas, site on Mayaguana Island 

3. Bermuda, site to be at east end of the colonial group 

4. British Guiana, site about twenty-five miles from the ocean on the Demarara 

River, and a sea-plane base near or at the mouth of the Essequibo River. 
5. Jamaica, site about twenty-five miles west of Kingston, on the south coast at 
Portland Bight. 

6. St. Lucia, site on the north coast of the island at Gros Islet Bay. 

The huge task of making these sites of practical value remains to be started and 
completed. 

A detailed map-making exhibit may now be seen at the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Chicago, the gift of Rand McNally and Company. Ame ig the highlights 
of the exhibit are a number of old and primitive maps, a cad¥’s!.wing the detailed 
steps of compiling and drawing a map, a case on globes and globe making, a large col- 
lection of maps from all parts of the world, and a ten-foot globe showing relief. 


Do you know that the United States Weather Bureau was transferred last July 
from the United States Department of Agriculture to the Federal Department of Com- 
merce? The services of the Bureau first centered in the Signal Corps of the United States 
Army, which gathered the information because of the value of weather information to 
troop movements in the West. In 1891 the control of the Bureau passed to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The latest transfer reflects the vital importance to aviation of 
knowing weather conditions. Not long ago, notice in this column was given of the use 
of millibars instead of inch air pressure measurements. The conversion scale for these 
pressure units is included on the map. 


The geography section of the Maryland State Teachers Association held its annual 
meeting in October in Baltimore. The main address was delivered by Dr. Owen Latti- 
more of Johns Hopkins who spoke on “The Inland Frontier between China, Russia 
and Japan.” 

Dr. Derwent S. Wuirt.esey, Harvard University, was the principal speaker at 
the October meeting of the Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania. An interesting 
section, headed: “Information Please—Geography,” was participated in by the follow- 
ing: Harriet Carter; L. C. Davis, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Min- 
nie M. Duffield, Humbolt School, Pittsburgh; Linnie B. James, Forrest Hills Junior 
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High, Wilkinsburg, Pe ~ ‘»nia; Dr. Carl Stotz, University of Pittsburgh; Dr. Der- 
went S. Whittlesey; Dr’ E. Zink, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
The Club’s October Bulletin features a brief article by L. C. Davis and one by Carl L. 
Stotz, as well as a number of book reviews and annotations, a page of interesting news 
items, and a tentative “»!}dar of field trips in and out of Pittsburgh. 


According to a releaff#from United Air Lines, it was twenty years ago last Septem- 
ber that coast to ecrs*: ail service was inaugurated. At the start of the service, the 
mail was carried by: ‘ji. daylight and transferred to a train by night. Crossing the 
continent required three days. The pilot sat in an open cockpit, flew low over the 
ground, and delivered only a few pouches of mail. Then pilots volunteered to pioneer 
night flights, guided by the light of bonfires set by public spirited citizens. Their success 
spurred Congress to appropriate funds for lighting the airways, for emergency fields 
and for revolving beacons. Also, the service was turned over to private carriers. As 
technical developments progressed, scheduled flights were opened to travelers. Step by 
step, radio, weather analysis, engine and propellor improvements, passenger comforts, 
and stewardess service were added. Today, the air scene reveals giant day or night trans- 
ports carrying passengers, mail and express, across the continent in less than sixteen 
hours. This air saga is as colorful as that of the Pony Express, the stage coach, telegraph 
and rail lines. 


Pan American Airways recently announced a new air line service to Rio de Janiero. 
The flights are made in daylight in the new four-engined Strato-Clippers. The round 
trip fare is 32 per cent cheaper than the former fare. These new four-engined Strato- 
Clippers flying from Miami arrive in Rio in two days and seven hours, 48 hours faster 
than previous flying time. The first night is spent in San Juan, Puerto Rico, or at Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, and the second at Belem, Brazil. From the latter city the plane 
heads overland instead of going around the “bulge,” thus saving about 900 miles of 
flying time. These daily planes fly high enough to get “above the weather” and for 
greater comforts c. ” °” passengers, altho they can carry 32. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


H. Van Loon. The Story of the Pacific. 387 pp., and numerous illustrations. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 1940. $3.00 


This book will be read by people who enjoy entertaining summaries of historical 
events so that they may avoid extensive reading. It summarizes, in Van Loon’s pleasing 
style, the early voyages and discoveries which led to the settlement of the Pacific 
Islands and to our present knowledge of the Pacific. To do this work, Mr. Van Loon 
has had to read extensively, and to summarize for popular consumption a large mass of 
material. 

There is little in the book which will help to solve the many problems of the 
modern Pacific. Probably the author either did not wish to attempt such a job or else 
did not feel capable of doing it. 

Neither the trained geographer nor historian will care to read this book except 
possibly to study Van Loon’s style. He writes attractively and seems to have the ability 
to take unimportant but interesting material and popularize it. Occasionally he ventures 
into long sentences (bottom of page 21, 118 words), possibly just to show that he can 
use them, but the reviewer would prefer shorter and more pithy sentences. 

Such expressions as “Let’s forget what we were taught in school” and “Where was 
I when I dozed off”? make the careful reader suspicious of the authenticity of the author’s 
material. 

The trained geographer will recognize many places in the book where the author has 
missed the opportunity to make a tieup with history and geography. Perhaps Mr. Van 
Loon has in mind a previous book he wrote on geography which was severly criticized 
by geographers. There would have been ample opportunities to develop the influences 
of winds and ocean currents on these early voyages and the relations of the natural 
products of Pacific Islands to furnishing supplies to these explorers. These products help 
also to determine the success of their settlement. Such an attempt would have made 
the book more interesting and valuable to the geographer. 

One finishes the book with the regret that the author. did not include another chap- 
ter on present problems of the Pacific and attempt to correlate them with history and 
geography. His readers might not have agreed with him, but we need all the ideas we 
can get to solve these problems to which no one knows the perfect answer. 


Ohio University C. E. Cooper 
Athens, Ohio 
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Why did this continent have great indus- 
trial and cultural developments? 


Why are certain areas densely populated; 
others sparse? 


Why are there so many different peoples 
and languages intermixed? 


Why should some countries be “‘haves,” 
others “‘have nots”? 


Why is Europe the “‘fightenist” of all the 
continents? 


Students Will Find the Answers on These 
Nystrom Maps 


Europe...... 

(* Supplementary maps at bottom of main map.) 


Colored by Contours 


Colored by Hill Shading 


+ 10 Maps of the World Showing World Distribution 
of Important Agricultural and Mineral Products. 


Write for our new, complete catalog C40. 
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ATTENTION 


Keep up to date. Become a member of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers and identify yourself with the leaders in geographic education. Keep abreast 
of the times by reading the JouRNAL or GeocrapPuy. Plan now to attend the 1940 
meeting of the National Council at the University of Louisiana. Plans for a fine 
program and splendid field-trips are now being prepared. Here is your opportunity 
to visit the South in winter. 


The JourNAL is a monthly feast and keeps you informed. The following are a few 
samples of the fine practical material that has appeared recently or will appear in 
future issues. You cannot afford to miss a single copy. 


1. Visiting a Geography Class in Praha. By M. Melvina Svec 

2. The Aluminum Industry. By Warren Strain 

3. The Development of the Pepper Industry of Louisiana. By H. J. Chatterton 

4. The Northwest Oyster Industry. By Otis W. Freeman 

5. Tung Culture in the Gulf Coast Region. By Ruben L. Parson 

6. Map Making in the Snow. By Ruth O. Bozarth 

7. A Problem Plan for Organizing a Teaching Unit in Geography. By see C. Diehl 
8. The Technique of Exhibits. By Elizabeth Eiselen i 

9. Educational Revision of Wall Maps. By George T. Renner 

10. Regional Contrasts in China. By Agnes F. Garrels 


. Geography in Education. By Wallace W. Atwood 

12. Forests, Land, and Sea in Rain Making. By George Jenkins 

13. Geography as the Core in Unit of Thought Teaching. By Elizabeth Stadtlander 

14. Guadalajara, Mexico. By Ben F. Lemert 

15. Tackling the Erosion Problem in High School Geography Classes. By Clare Symonds 
16. Teaching Geography in 1940-41. By Leonard O. Packard 

17. Toyland and Geography. By Harold Gluck 

18. Role of Buffer States in International Relations. By Mary Barnes Gear 

19. Geography of the United States Soybean-oil Industry. By George F. Deasy 

20. Some Remarks on Rural French Canada. By Clarence B. Odell 


HOW TO GET IT 


All this splendid material can be secured by simply becoming a member of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. Just send your annual dues (only $2.00) to the undersigned. 
You will receive the JouRNAL for a year. You may also include other magazines, or the volumes 
of the Geographic Education Series, as listed elsewhere. Send your order now as there is 
no assurance that you can secure back numbers. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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GEOGRAPHY OUTLINES 
of the 
CONTINENTS 


By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 
156 Pages _ Postpaid, $1.00 


Detailed Outlines and Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Geography 


geo a complete and thorough study of the five continents to- 

gether with suggestions and many helpful references. Correlating the 
study of geography with reading, language, history, composition, art and 
handwork. 


Arranging and os important facts concerning the study of geog- 
raphy so the teacher may be able to find the desired point at once. 


The Geography Outlines of the Continents is becoming a widely used book 
by busy teachers in presenting one of the most important subjects in the 
school curriculum. 


Orders have been coming in from all of the states with many letters of ap- 
preciation and delight over the adaptability of this book in presenting and 
teaching geography in the class room. A large number of the universities 
and colleges throughout the country have ordered it. 


Hon. Walter Weatherhold, Trustee of Perry County, Tobinsport, Indiana, 
writes: “I have looked over ‘Geography Outlines of the Continents.’ I think 
it is an excellent book. Please send me fifteen copies.” 


Following this order by telegram, thirty copies of Geography Outlines were 
mailed to Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College, 
Nashville. 


This book will save hours of your time and tell you where to find many of 
the books and magazine articles bearing upon a thorough and effective 
teaching of the subject. 


Every single outline in the collection was put to a practical test by 
teachers in public and private schools before being published. The first 
chapter deals with geography in the first three grades. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, Tenn. 
I inclose $1.00 for which please send me “Geography Outlines of the Continents.” 


Teachers interested in buying enough copies to supply their classes will be entitled 
to quantity discounts. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Dorothy Gordon and John J. Loftus. Knowing the Netherlands. 190 pp. 
Illustrated. American Book Co., New York. 1940. 72 cents. 
The story of what two American children experience when taken by them on a visit 


to various parts of the Netherlands. At the end are suggestions for study, lists of things 
to do, and English and Dutch word studies. 


Tom Dale and W. A. Ross. Conserving Farm Lands. Vocational Bulletin 
No. 201. Agricultural Series No. 53. 104 pp. Illustrated. United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 1939. 


Organized teaching material based on extensive study of the practical work done 


by farmers and landowners thruout the United States, as well as that of the specialists 
in the Soil Conservation Service. 


E. L. Thorndike. 144 Smaller Cities. 135 pp. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York. 1940. $1.50 
Companion study to “Your City.” Descriptions of individual peculiarities, ratings 


for their goodness of life and suggestions for the improvement of these 144 cities of a 
population of 20,000 to 30,000. 


Betty Adler. Latin America: Books for North American Readers. 14 pp. 
American Library Association, Chicago. 1940. 25 cents 


Guidance for selection of popular and readable books for small or medium-sized 
libraries. 


Transportation Lines on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coasts, 1940. 
Transportation Series, No. 5. 195 pp. Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 1940. 50 cents 


The transportation lines and the cargo carrying capacity of the vessels operated. 


C. R. Enlow. Review and Discussion of Literature Pertinent to Crop 
Rotations for Erodible Soils. 51 pp., illustrated. U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 1940 


An extensive bibliography is included at the end of the discussion. 


Owen Lattimore. Inner Asian Frontiers of China. 587 pp., illustrated. Re- 


search Series No. 21. American Geographical Society, Broadway at 146 
St., N.Y. 1940. $4.00 


A summary characterization of the landscape, the social pattern evolved therein, and 
the lives people lead in these regions: China, Mongolia, Manchuria, Chinese Turkestan, 
and Tibet. Also, the past from which the present has developed, and the problems 
society faces there today and in the future. 
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McKinley 
SCHOOL FILMS 


A very effective method of visually teaching geography and history has 
been worked out in the MCKINLEY SCHOOL FILMS. These still film strips 
consist of a series of pictures, carefully selected for their interest and educa- 
tional value, dealing with certain phases of the social studies. 

This method of showing pictures pertinent to the subject is very elastic 
as the picture can be kept on the screen as long as it is necessary to thor- 
oughly explain and study all of the details. 


McKINLEY SCHOOL FILMS 
ARE PRINTED ON 35 MM 
NON-INFLAMMABLE FILM 


GEOGRAPHY FILMS 


The material for these geography films is authentic, having been pre- 
pared in co-operation with the consuls and travel bureaus of the various 
countries. 


These films contain 40 pictures each and a detailed manual is furnished 
with every roll. 


Australia 


Holland 


Egypt Norway 
England, Scotland, Wales Switzerland 
Finland Turkey 


PRICE 
Single Frame, $1.90 per roll Double Frame, $2.25 per roll 
(Manuals included in above prices) 


Write for circular listing geography and history films. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Over-all width . . . 87 inches 
Map width .. . 65 inches 


CURRENT EVENTS MAP 


fod 


Students learn 
by collecting and 
plotting own data 


This is a large map of the World, with a wide margin on 
all sides. Surface has been lacquered to permit marking, 
erasing, and pasting. With the map are included such 
supplies as tape, colored pencils, twine, etc. When not in 
use, can be rolled up, 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY-The Basic Social § tudy 


The wide interest in the teaching of citizen- 
ship and democracy has given special value 
to textbooks in the social studies. 

In education for citizenship and democ- 


racy there is perhaps nothing more impor- _ 


tant than education for peace. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
emphasizes this idea in their pamphlet on 
Education for a Day of Peace, “With the 
darkness of war falling upon half of the 
world, the United States becomes more than 
ever a reservoir of hope for a humane and 
democratic order among men. When peace 


comes again, as come it must, the people 
of the United States ought to be prepared 
to play their part—sanely, bravely, and gen- 
erously—in the process of rebuilding a 
world order from which the threat of war 
and violence may be removed.” 

Geography taught from the New Geogra- 
phies, Our World Today by Stull and Hatch, 
offers the first opportunity for young pupils 
to discover and practice ideals of neighbor- 
liness, tolerance, and international good 
will which are an important part of citizen- 
ship in a democracy. 
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